BISMARCK

In 1852, when I had the direction of the embassy at
Vienna, I found it was the practice, whenever the ambas-
sador had a communication to make, to hand over to the
Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs the original of the
instructions he had received from Berlin. This custom,
which was unquestionably disadvantageous for the service,
since it made the intermediary functions of the ambassador
appear superfluous, had become so deeply rooted that the
chancery officials of the embassy, who for decades had
been natives of Vienna, hearing that I had forbidden the
practice, called upon me, and represented that the mistrust
of the imperial chancery would be great indeed were we
suddenly to make a change in a practice of many years'
standing; in my case specially it would be a matter of
doubt whether the effect produced by me on Count Buol
really corresponded to the text of my instructions and thus
to the intentions of Berlin policy.

In order to protect themselves against treachery on
the part of officials of the Foreign Office, very drastic
remedies have sometimes been used in Vienna. I once
had in my hands a secret Austrian official document, and
this sentence has remained in my memory:

'Kaunitz, not being able to find out which of his four
clerks had betrayed him, had them all four drowned in the
Danube by means of a boat with a valve.1

There was a question of drowning too in a jocular con-
versation which I had with the Russian ambassador at
Berlin, Baron von Budberg, in 1853 or 1854. I men-
tioned that I suspected one official of representing the
interests of another state in the business with which he
was entrusted. Budberg said: 'If the man is in your
way send him as far as the ^Egean Sea; we have means
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